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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

EDITED BY FKEDEBIC A. OGG 

University of Wisconsin 

Recent Articles in Foreign Periodicals. The following brief 
survey notes a few of the more important and more interesting articles 
on foreign governments and constitutions which have appeared during 
the past year or two in leading European journals. It includes dis- 
cussions of governmental organization, structure, process and procedure 
only, omitting as far as possible what has been written concerning 
political issues, party fortunes, or questions of public policy. 

Most of the material noted is from British publications and deals 
with the United Kingdom or its dependencies. Of the discussions 
dealing with Great Britain one of the most able is an article by J. A. R. 
Marriott on "Parliament and Finance" in the Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1920, analyzing the reports of the parliamentary select com- 
mittee on national expenditure. In addition to considering important 
failings in method and procedure in the existing manner of financial 
control, which require no fundamental readjustment, but rather changes 
in detail and a strengthening and extension of the present system, the 
writer contends (1) that the treasury must cease to be a spending depart- 
ment, (2) that cabinet solidarity must be restored and departmental 
isolation ended; and (3) that in order that the Commons may really 
control finance and that independent action and criticism may be 
made possible, every motion for change in the government's estimates 
should not be treated as a question of confidence. 

The Nineteenth Century for July, 1920, contains an article by Walford 
D. Greene entitled "An Omnicompetent Prime Minister." In it he 
d.scusses the centralization of executive power in the hands of the 
p:ime minister. Mr. Greene shows that the cabinet is becoming 
ir. creasingly independent of Parliament, while the premier is already 
authoritative and independent within the cabinet — conditions accen- 
tuated by the war and Lloyd George, but manifest long before them. 
Great Britain seems to be traveling fast in the direction of presidential 
government. 
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In the December, 1920, issue of the same journal is a review of the 
Haldane commission's report on "The Machinery of Government." 
The article shows the need of a more logical distribution of functions 
among the various departments according to the nature of the service 
they perform. But the reviewer fails to make known how excellent a 
document the Haldane report really is. 

The March, 1920, Contemporary Review contains a brief article 
called "Home Rule for England." It shows the need for a federal 
devolution of parliamentary authority in the United Kingdom, but 
points out that in any such scheme it would be more wise, if not neces- 
sary, to maintain the unity of England under an English parliament, 
rather than to divide that country into several legislative areas. 

H. E. A. Cotton, in the January, 1920, issue of the same review 
discusses the Government of India Act of 1919. He tells how in the 
eight major provinces (except Burma) certain specified subjects of 
governmental action will be "reserved" to the governor and executive 
council, all others standing "transferred" to ministers chosen from 
elected legislative councils. He also discusses finance, the franchise, 
central and provincial government, and imperial relations. The treat- 
ment is systematic and instructive. 

There are, of course, innumerable articles on Ireland, dealing with 
all the phases of the situation and on all sides of the controversy. The 
Fortnightly Review for April of last year contains a short but systematic 
discussion, called "The Government of Ireland: The Fourth Home 
Rule Bill." The essay gives a brief historical survey of Anglo-Irish 
relations, and the chief points of the three preceding home rule meas- 
ures. It then sketches the present scheme, noting (1) the limitation on 
home rule and on specific reservation of power to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and (2) the quasi-federal North-South division and the All- 
Ireland Parliament to be selected by the Northern and Southern 
Parliaments from their own members. This arrangement, strikingly 
similar to the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich, the author thinks "reveals 
a touch of statesmanship." 

There is a similar but less systematic discussion of the same sort, 
entitled "The Better Government of Ireland," in the April, 1920, 
Contemporary Review. The author, Stephen Gwynn, believes that the 
new federal arrangement ought to work as well in Ireland as it does in 
Switzerland, where, he observes, racial and religious conditions are 
much the same. 
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Of interest also are several articles dealing with the need for reorgani- 
zation and reform in the British foreign service. The Nineteenth 
Century, in October, 1919, had an able discussion of the methods of 
selection and the organization and duties of the British diplomatic 
and foreign office service, by Malcolm Mcllwraith, written in a friendly 
ciitical spirit, and comparing and contrasting the organizations and 
practices of other countries with those of Great Britain. 

In New Europe for April 8, 1920, Professor George Young, in an 
article called "Foreign Office Reform," urges the reorganization of the 
services by: (1) coordinating political and commercial work, (2) abolish- 
ing all income qualification for entry into the diplomatic service, (3) 
amalgamating the Foreign Office and diplomatic branches, (4) estab- 
lishing a course in post-graduate training, and (5) reorganizing the 
whole service along regional lines; namely, Oriental, the Levant, 
Slavonic, Teuto-Scandinavian, and Romance, each with a specially 
trained regional corps. In a later number of the same paper Professor 
Young expresses his satisfaction at finding the more important of these 
reforms already operative in Germany. The article is entitled "Foreign 
Office Reforms: A Light from Berlin." 

Of continental comment on British government there is not much 
of the sort in which we are interested. But there is an article worth 
noting in La Revue Politique Internationale for January, 1920, on the 
"Future of Political Parties in England." Its interest for us lies in 
the fact that its basic assumption is that the two-party system is an 
inherent and indispensable part of the British governmental system. 
The author, none other than Sir Sidney Low, tries to show by sketching 
the history of parties from shortly before the war to date, and analyzing 
the contending factions within the Labour Party and within the Coali- 
tion, that the bi-party system will be restored. He forecasts a sort of 
Birkenhead "Conservative bloc" of old Unionists and Liberals opposed 
by a "variegated horde of Socialists and Social Democrats." 

Of British material on other countries there is little of much impor- 
tance. It may be well, however, to mention an essay in the May, 1920, 
Nineteenth Century by Pierre Crabites, whose rather misleading title is 
"Republicanism in Germany and France." The paper begins with an 
account of the rise of freedom in France and in England, and devotes 
the greater part of its space to what could scarcely be called a favorable 
criticism of the administration of French law and justice, declaring 
that Englishmen would never tolerate its methods. It ends with the 
assertion that republicanism is possible in France because "equality 
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permeates the atmosphere" and "castes and classes are unknown," 
while the German of today cannot grasp the true meaning of such 
equality. The author ventures that while the world may applaud 
the apparent triumphs of democracy, the German civil servant, as 
the Egyptian priest, will smile and keep his hand on the wheel. It 
is only fair to say that in spite of its sweeping assertions this article 
contains some interesting facts. 

In the Quarterly Review for January, 1921, is an analysis of the new 
German constitution, by J. W. Gordon. The April (1921) number of 
the same journal contains an interesting article on "The Science of 
Public Administration." While based mainly on recent official reports 
dealing with British administration, this discusses some of the general 
principles of administrative organization. 

The Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 
has published brief accounts of the new South American constitutions 
in Uruguay (January, 1921) and Peru (October, 1920), and also of the 
constitution of Czecho-Slovakia and the new Government of India Act 
(January, 1921), as well as the annual surveys of legislation in the 
British dominions. A brief outline of the constitution of Czecho- 
slovakia was also given in New Europe for April 29, 1921. It gives 
the organization and relations of the House of Deputies and the Senate, 
the position of the President, the ministers, the referendum, the organi- 
zation of the judiciary, the rights of minorities, the franchise and 
proportional representation. The government seems to be a cross 
between the cabinet and presidential types. The ministers are respon- 
sible to Parliament, but the President seems to have an independent 
power of dissolution and a suspensive veto. It will be interesting to 
see how this system will work out. 

Most of the articles appearing in French periodicals deal with political 
tendencies current in the republic, or with tenets and views of the 
various schools of French political thought. 

M. Eduard Julia, in "Elections et Revolution" in the October, 1919, 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire, contends that France is really in a 
state of revolution. The workers are in a dominant position, and their 
dominance is due to the fact that the state owes them so much money. 
The author bitterly regrets this state of affairs. The article is exceed- 
ingly anti-labor in tone. 

M. A. Darler, in the December, 1919, issue of the same periodical 
has a paper called "Le Lecon des Elections." In it he analyzes the 
results of the most recent French national election. He comments on 
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the socialist losses and the new Republican bloc. He notes the fact 
that only one-fourth to one-third of the electorate participated in the 
polling. This situation alarms him and he suggests a compulsory 
voting law as a remedy. But more interesting is another article in 
the same issue of the Revue on the French election law of 1919, out- 
lining its principal features in some detail, showing it to be a hybrid 
affair, an ingenious combination of proportional and majority repre- 
sentation. In the same Revue for March, 1920, is an article on the 
new German constitution. 

A number of articles in French periodicals deal with administrative 
reform. A very interesting discussion entitled "Sur un projet de 
reorganization de la police" appeared in the Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentaire for April, 1919. The writer declares that the tendency toward 
centralization never ceases. The central government continually seeks 
to gain ground at the expense of the municipality. Now it is the local 
police which the minister of the interior is attempting to reorganize 
and control. The only local sentiment in favor of this move comes 
from the peasant groups, who under the new system would pay only 
part of the upkeep of their local guards, instead of all, as now. The 
Plan calls for the establishment of a new body of cantonal police, to 
be stationed at a central point, the chief city in the canton, rather than 
assigned to the various communes. The local maires would lose all 
tiieir authority over the police. These changes would destroy the 
existing advantages of the rural guards' acquaintance with the people 
of the villages, not to speak of dangerously increasing central authority 
and lessening local political vigor. 

An extended report of a commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
on administrative reorganization in France was published in the Revue 
Generate d' Administration for May- June and July-August, 1919, and 
this was followed in the next number of the Revue by an article on 
administrative reform from the economic point of view, written by 
Gaston Monsabrat. In the same Revue, beginning with the number 
for July-August, 1920, is a series of articles on executive power in 
t ime of war. 

A short article on recent tendencies relative to the office of President 
of the French Republic appeared in the Revue du Droit Publique et de la 
Science Politique, for October-December, 1920. 

In the Revue des Sciences Politiques for June 15, 1920, is an article on 
regionalism, by Jules Mihura, secretary-general of the French Regionalist 
Federation. The same Revue for January-March, 1921, contains a 
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translation of two chapters of Lord Bryce's Modern Democracies: 
(1) The Character of Public Life, and (2) What Democracy had done 
for France. These are published under the title, "Sur la Democratic 
Francaise." No comments accompany the excerpts. 

German periodicals begin to present systematic articles relating to 
the new constitutions in that country. In the Annalen fur Soziale 
Politik und Gesetzgebung for 1919, Dr. Richard Thoma, under the title 
"Deutsche Verfassungsprobleme," discusses some of the problems before 
the German constitutional convention. He tells of the report of the 
Preuss commission recommending a federation, not of the old units, 
but of new ones formed by merging the smaller commonwealths and 
dividing Prussia into several new states. The writer discusses also 
the struggle between the forces of federalism and centralization. He 
shows that if Austria is to be finally merged with the German Republic, 
a federal system of government is a necessity. 

An exceedingly able essay in the same number of the Annalen, 
entitled "Parliament und Sachverstdndigenkammern," discusses the 
relation of Parliament to expert bodies. The first section deals with 
the organization of "autonomous" associations of workers, employers, 
financial and commercial chambers, and such groups. The author 
then dwells on the organization of units in the army, battalions, com- 
panies, etc.; on cultural associations, and on the possibility of sociali- 
zation of natural resources and industry through these "autonomous" 
groups. The essay ends with a section under the caption "Bilanz" 
which discusses the balance between these various groups and their 
relations to Parliament. The discussion is not abstract, but is in the 
light of German political conditions. 

Volume ix of the Jahrbuch des offentlichen Recht, for 1920 (the first 
which has appeared since 1914), is given entirely to recent political 
changes. About one-third of this number is an extended article on 
"Revolution tind Reichsverfassung" in Germany, by Dr. William Jellinek, 
professor at Kiel. This deals with the Revolution of November, 1918, 
the provisional constitution of February, 1919, and at greater length 
with the definitive constitution adopted by the Weimar assembly. 
This is followed by a series of shorter articles, by various authors, on 
the new constitutions of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden, Hesse, 
Mecklenberg, the new state of Thuringia, and German-Austria. The 
final article in this Jahrbuch is on the Peace Treaty of Versailles, by 
Dr. Herbert Kraus, professor in Konigsberg. 
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Several discussions of recent constitutional developments in Germany 
have also appeared in the Archiv des Sffentlichen Rechts. In Number 4, 
Volume 39 (1920), is an article entitled, "Kritische Vorbetrachtungen zur 
neuen Reichsverfassung," by Leo Mittmayer; and one on the new 
constitutions of Baden and Wurtemberg by Dr. Otto Koellreutter. 
In Number 1, Volume 40 (1921), is an analysis if the new Prussian 
constitution, by Robert Piloty. This calls attention to the new Staatrat 
and the provisions for provincial and local autonomy as the outstanding 
features of the new instrument. 

Sterling D. Spero. 

Columbia University. 

Swiss Treaty Initiative. Since the referendum on the League 
of Nations of May 16, 1920, the most important question to be dealt 
with by the Swiss people was the initiative on treaties, accepted January 
30 of this year. The initiative was presented in the form of an amend- 
ment to Article 89 of the federal constitution (the referendum article), 
and may be translated as follows : 

"Treaties with foreign powers which are concluded without limit 
of time or for a period of more than fifteen years shall also be submitted 
to the people for acceptance or rejection upon demand of 30,000 Swiss 
citizens qualified to vote, or of eight cantons." 

The effect of this amendment is to subject future treaties of the 
classes named to the optional referendum upon the same terms as 
ordinary federal legislation. For twelve years this question has been 
before the Swiss people. Disclosures made in 1909 regarding a secret 
transaction in connection with the St. Gothard treaty caused intense 
popular indignation. 1 Long before this, however, the Swiss had shown 
repeatedly that they possessed in more than ordinary measure the 
distrust democratic peoples are apt to feel regarding diplomatic pro- 
cedure. Following the disclosures of 1909, initiative petitions were 
circulated in favor of the above constitutional amendment, receiving 
04,391 signatures, nearly 15,000 more than were needed. Before a 
vote could be taken, however, the war broke out. Action on this, as 
well as on three other pending questions, was postponed to avoid the 
possible additional distraction of public opinion at a time when the 
country was already torn by questions arising out of the war. 

When the embargo on this question was finally lifted during the 

1 Cf. Jesse Macy, "The Swiss as Teachers of Democracy," Review of Reviews, 
Vol. 47 (June, 1913), pp. 711-714. 



